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FOLK-LORE IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Coming to their folk-lore, we may mention some of their supersti- 
tions in addition to those already given. It is firmly believed that 
a man born feet foremost can cure lumbago and pains in the back 
by treading on that part of the afflicted's body. The following addi- 
tional examples are given by Mr. Devine. At Conche, on the Trin- 
ity shore, it is the custom on Christmas Eve to take a brand from 
the fire and throw it over the roof at midnight to preserve the house 
from fire the following year. In several parts of Bonavista Bay, it 
was the custom not many years ago to place a half crown between 
the stem and the keel of a new boat when building. So in regard 
to the building of a chimney. A celebrated Irish mason would not 
lay a brick or a stone until the coin was first placed under it. This 
seems a wide-spread superstition. Only recently in England a silver 
spike was found imbedded in the lower part of the stem of a ship 
built by a Hindoo merchant, and hidden there after certain religious 
services. A remnant of it may be found in the practice of placing 
coins under the corner-stone of buildings. 

He also mentions that in Trinity Bay there is a superstition that 
if a man has an enemy who designs to do him injury, he may by boil- 
ing shot, or putting shot in boiling water, not only protect himself, 
but cause the injury to recoil upon the head of his foe. In Bonne 
Bay, burning green boughs, it is supposed, will end fine weather, 
and cause rain. Few, anywhere, will kill a pig, or indeed any animal, 
in the decrease of the moon. The same idea is prevalent among 
the descendants of the Scotch in Nova Scotia. They suppose that 
the meat will shrink. 

At Holyrood, near the head of Conception Bay, it is the practice 
on the occasion of a funeral for every man attending to stand out- 
side smoking a new clay pipe when the corpse is brought out of the 
house. The practice must be comparatively modern, certainly not 
older than the days of Sir Walter Raleigh. But it may have been 
the remains of an old custom. As at present practised, it does not 
seem to have any superstitious meaning, but to be merely a form of 
showing respect. 

They have many omens. As with so many elsewhere, Friday is 
an unlucky day, and sailing on it is universally feared. The com- 
mon superstition as to thirteen at a table is also prevalent. It is 
unlucky to turn a boat against the sun on leaving the stage or fish- 
ing ground. Whistling while on the water is not allowed by most 
fishermen, nor is turning a schooner's hatch upside down on the 
deck. No man will go on a voyage if he knows there is a man on 
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board recognized as unlucky, or, as they term him, a jinker. It is 
unlucky to dig a grave on Monday, and to avoid the effects of the 
omen a few sods are removed on Sunday night. It is very unlucky 
to burn your kettle-stick when on a journey either on land or water. 
If this occurs on the water, you will have head winds and a tedious 
time ; if on land, you will kill no game, or perhaps meet with a seri- 
ous accident. Having forgotten something when going on a shoot- 
ing expedition, it is unlucky to turn back for it. If it should happen 
to be your gun, powder, or shot, your luck is crossed for that time. 
If a schooner is delayed by adverse winds in a harbor, and cannot 
get away, the reason may be easily known : some person has put the 
black cat under the pot. A rainy day is unlucky for a marriage, but 
a good omen for a funeral. This superstition is widely prevalent. 
As an old rhyme has it : — 

Blessed is the bride that the sun shines on, 
Blessed is the corpse that the rain falls on ; 

or another in Scotland : — 

West wind to the bairn when gaen for its name, 
And rain to the corpse carried to its lang hame ; 
A bonny blue sky to welcome the bride 
As she gangs to the kirk wi' the sun on her side. 

George Patterson. 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 



